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To 


and 


GRACE - grow. 


Our fearless leaders, 


Who do not really think of us as 
Little Rascals, 
but wish that we'll become the very 
Best That We Can Be 


*(Far the real McCoys see our 
photo on the last page!) 


From the Gang 


RON WAKAS 


for Ronald H. Bayes 


SUNDAY FUN DIARY 
The key 

ae dog unlocks dreams; 

white snow keeps secrets. FJR 

roll on 

white dog. LRO THE SQUIRREL 

LAW SCHOOL APPLICATION Intrudes 

gnaws opening hole 

Stamina test poaches. FIR 

waiting for 

acceptance. LRO 
Whenever I think of yo 
I’m kin 


Valentine’s Day 
a day 
filled with love DSW 


to eagles. VG 


Ms. U.S.A. win 
departs 
sed ; as Medicare 
without laughter starts. VG 
is a day 
of loss DSW 
At first look 
simile 
A flower looks like 
slowly withers j 
smile. VG 
without 


rain. DSW. VG 


TRIPLETS 

Time Is An 

Ongoing Ever Present 
Means 


Of Our Lives 
Slowly Moving Onward 
Yet 


Never Ceasing 
Always Ticking 
Slowly. DSW 


THIS IS MY WAKA 
My waka 

ends 

as it began— 

this is 

my waka. BS 


THERE’LL BE A CHANGE 
Her wigs: 

shape, style, color: 

new persona. FJR 


MARCIE’S 

HOMELESS WISH LIST 
Tasty meal 

Quiet 
Hot water 

Light 

Home. MS 
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Veta Gorman 


MAGNETIC ATTRACTION 


Small unmagnetized scraps 
paper whose history 
began with plants 

are caught between bars 
of polar attraction 

on refrigerator doors. 
Our importance here 
between tides’ 
magnetism, of years 
must be on record 

and many a cold box 
preserves bits of history 
from one warm heart 

to another. 


TO PUSHKIN: MY IMITATION 


I hope I’ll not outlast desire 

for dreams are such a bigger part 
they crowd the grief as no entire 
life should keep a troubled heart. 


The storms of Heaven’s dispensation 
at times strike my living numb 

yet fail to bring long desolation, 

or wonder when the end will come. 


Afterthoughts 


1998’s a world apart, 

a murder, by declaration. 
“Untitled’’”’s titled now at heart. 

In dreams you live, not desolation. 


Veta Gorman 


Veta Gorman 


THE SHINY KEY 


Much more for us depends 
upon 

a shiny 

car or house 

key 

placed where we 
remember 

where that 

is. 


ALCO-HOLLY 


A fermentation 
before a freeze 

and then a thaw 
exudes elixir d’ilex 
for robins’ 

erratic feast. 
Without a heed 

of human proximity 
they bump the doors 
and windows 

while stripping holly 
berries. Then they fly on. 


Tomorrow, are they absent— 
with hangovers? 


Veta Gorman 


Veta Gorman 


APPRECIATION’S REACH 


Magnolia, Southland’s royal bloom, you are 
in purity of scent and bride-like gown, 

a dream I’d snatch and make of you a star 

a still life, thinking I could match your crown 
in paint, a rape for loveliness. But now 

go free and, crowding shade, you’ll claim the sky. 
An arm or brush stretched out will not allow 
a reaching far enough to satisfy 

a touch, just as no singer’s repertoire 

has notes sufficient for the grandest song. 

An Epicurean chef can search his store, 
come up with empty hands. So, you belong 
to no hyperbole that man can clasp. 
Appreciation’s born exceeding grasp. 


Veta Gorman 


PUPPY LOVE 


Can you recall that fiddle music of 
our puppy love 

when we would trudge 

in rain like diamond mist, 

chanting the songs? 

Can you remember 

those whispered declarations— 
that I was moon goddess 

let loose on earth, 

without knowing what was my task? 
I'd recall that bittersweet heartache 
when we would be apart. 

Or was it only a puppy dream? 

If so, please don’t bark 
and waken me. 


Veta Gorman 


VERTIGO 


Fear of suddenness 
erupts her placidity, 
recalls the dream 
wherein she walks 
blindfolded upon 

stony cliffs at midnight. 
Why she is there and who 
watches or put her there 
goes unexplained. 

Is this the reason she 
leaves lights on, 

owns a walker, 

just in case, 

and will never 

travel by air? 


Veta Gorman 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


“Come, join me here on the steps,” Marilee Jimison calls to Patty Winslow. 
“TJ don’t have a key and it’s early, but it’s nice outside in this sun, for a change. I’m 
tired of winter coming and going.” 

Marilee Jimison is arguably the most talented student in the aerobics class, 
thinks Patty, not that the rest of them are slouches, but Marilee can slide into the 
most complex movements like a Pavlova, pure fluid rhythm. Maybe she would 
catch up soon. The other class members are more homogeneous in being something 
near thirty in age and something near twenty in excess poundage. Most of them are 
married. 

“Tt is nice,” she agrees. “On my walk this morning, I noticed so many more | 
flowers had blossomed out. April is my time of year.” 

“You walk every morning, don’t you, Patty?” 

“Try to. Something important is missing when I don’t. I go about seven 
when only a few others are out. We beat the heat of the afternoon. Some are getting 
exercise before going to work. I call them my ‘good morning’ friends. That’s about 
all we get to say.” 

“Do you ever see Virginia Painter? She lives near you.” 

“Virginia Painter, the one with the seventy-three kaleidoscopes?” 

“Then, you do know her.” 

“Not really, but we happen to be going in the same direction sometimes. This 
morning, she mentioned them. That must be some collection!” 

Marilee, bending to adjust the tight’s strap under her foot, takes time before 
answering. “You don’t know her very well, then. How long have you lived in the 
Sandhills, Patty?” 

“Almost a year, and no, I know her only slightly. I do know she was a 
teacher here in the local schools.” 

“She was, and an extremely good one. She’s extremely talented and 
extremely in the middle of everything.” Marilee laughs. “I guess you can see she 
brings out the little green monster...” 

“Jealous? You? Never!” 

“Well, actually, no. But she does have such energetic talents.” 

“What does she do?” 

“She writes, paints, used to be a dancer and actress in our high school plays, 
and she has a super flower garden each year...” 

“T’ve seen her front yard.” 

“,.and she collects everything from everywhere on her travels and people 
bring her souvenirs to add to her collections.” 

“Wow! I see what you mean. A Jill of all trades!” 


“Ginny was one of the most popular girls in town, always fun, a real tomboy 
when she was growing up. When she started teaching, she took all that energy into 
the classroom. The children loved her.” 

“Sounds almost perfect.” 

“T guess so, Patty.” And Marilee laughs. “You know what she did when she 
was teaching in Raleigh?” 

“T thought she taught here.” 

“Later. She had a...anyway, it came out O.K. She and another beginning 
teacher disconnected the wires on the intercom in the teachers’ lounge. Oh, Ginny 
didn’t do it, but approved the idea just as though it was her own. She was the look- 
out at the door.” 

“No! Whatever for?” 

“Lor’, honey, she did so many things. Why? So the office couldn’t 
eavesdrop on the teachers staying in there too long Anyway, the other teacher was 
pregnant and leaving at the end of the month, so about the time she was ready to go, 
Virginia insisted they report something wrong with the intercom. They enjoyed it 
while it lasted. Virginia always wanted things to come out right.” 

“And, they did?” 


Marilee and Patty are laughing when others arrive. They get into their warm 
up routines, but Patty has her mind on Virginia Painter more than the “step— 
together—step—kick” rhythms or Barbara Streisand’s music. A person with such a 
plethora of talents! Virginia is someone she wants to know better. She is conscious 
of Marilee having something less than complete admiration for Virginia. Why did 
she tell that funny anecdote? What was she starting to say? Patty would look 
forward to seeing more of Virginia. 


Two weeks later, on a glorious day full of promise, she rises early before the 
rest of the family awakens, pulls on the lightest of long sleeves and her Reeboks. 

Her two pre-schoolers are sound sleepers. Bob is also, but she slips out quietly, 
breathes deeply of the fresh air, and stretches muscles for the two-mile run/walk. 

The subtle landscape changes are more pronounced than those of a few days 
ago. Dogwoods are open from swollen buds and the azaleas are in every color that 
can contain red pigments, as well as the snows. She notes the neatly pruned rose 
hedge that will bloom until frost with never a dry leaf fallen on top of the pine needle 
mulch. The pattern changes little here. This couple will look like they do now, 
forever. She tums into the portion of her walk that leads by the lake and sees 
Virginia ahead, quickens her pace, and soon they are walking together. 

They chat about the beauty of the moming and reach the lake where they 
check on the ducks. Everyone does. Five white ducks are all that are visible, but 
there is another. 

“T don’t see the baby mallards,” Patty says. 

They are the surrogate siblings of the missing white duck who has taken upon 
herself the task of protecting her babies from the turtles; villains who bite tiny legs. 
Mother Duck’s new-found surveillance wins approval from an admiring public. 


“Want to feed the ducks?” Virginia holds out a paper bag of feed. “See the 
third duck over there?” She points across the grass to the tiny island where the 
quintet suddenly sees them and rises in seconds to fly low over the water’s surface. 
The one she indicates wobbles across the grass. 

“He’s still a bit crippled and he’ll get here last, but I save this smaller bag for 
him. He knows it. We talk to each other.” 

“What do you say when you talk?” 

“Quack-quack! Here, Amendment! Here you go.” 

“Amendment?” 

“Well, he’s a lame duck, so Amendment comes easily. He’s no quitter and 
the other ducks stick with him. Every duck deserves to fill out his full term.” 

Patty notices Amendment still holds the power, at least over Virginia as he 
greedily eats the grains she feeds him. 

“Teacher’s Pet seems a better name.” 

“Probably. I told you I was a teacher, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, the children’s loss.” 

“Well, I enjoyed teaching, but it was getting to the point it was no longer the 
fun it had been, so I stopped.” 

Patty feels surprised at such a bitter tone and suggests that they move on. 
They walk almost in silence until they reach her home. 

This will be our parting place, Patty thinks, but Virginia insists she come in 
to see the kaleidoscope collection. 

They are beautiful, no two alike. Some are porcelain and many are gleaming 
coppers, brass, and silver. The chased embellishments are of many origins. Hand- 
painted florals decorate others. One catches Patty’s attention and she glances at 
Virginia in silent query for permission to pick it up. Virginia nods. This is the most 
resplendent of all the collection. Intricately carved scenes of skating cover its 
surface. 

“It came from Germany, an antique. A friend gave it to me. He...” She 
stops without finishing the sentence. 

Patty looks at several kaleidoscopes. They are fascinating with the fragments 
reflecting in mirrors to make such beautiful designs. Simple and complex, like 
Virginia? 

“Patty, you know Marilee Jimison in your aerobics class? She and I used to 
be best friends. Oh, we’re still friends. I don’t mean we are not—just not as close. 

“Yes, I know Marilee. She’s our top student.” 

“Well, her brother and I dated quite a bit in college. He’s the oldest of the 
children in the family and Marilee is the youngest. She always thought Bill and I 
would marry.” 

Something clicks for Patty.. She has to ask... 

“Is he the one who gave you this beautiful kaleidoscope?” 

“How did you guess?” 

“Your tone of voice.” 

“He was.” 

“Was? Dead?” 
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“Oh, no. But, after college, he went into the Navy and things weren’t quite 
the same anymore.” 

“You're still in love with him.” Patty makes this a statement, not a question. 

“No. Well, maybe, in a way, but it’s for the best.” 

Virginia turns a porcelain kaleidoscope she is holding around until it slips 
suddenly and falls to the floor, broken into many parts—each no longer mysterious, 
no longer beautiful, no longer bound to reflect the others’ charms in unrefracted 
prisms of light. Even more surprising are Virginia’s sudden sobs. 

“T’m sorry, dear,” Patty manages to say. “I’m just glad it wasn’t Bill’s that 
dropped.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have made any difference! I don’t know why I keep the darn 


things, anyway!” 

“Virginia!” 

“Tt’s like everything else I touch. I ruin it! Never anything permanent.” 

Taking her hand, Patty is at a loss to understand the outburst. Somehow, am I 
responsible for bringing this on? I don’t really know her. Finally, she suggests, “Let 
me get you a glass of water.” 

‘No. [ll do it. Ineed to take my pill anyway.” 

She leaves for the kitchen. Patty can only wonder what medicine she needs. 

“Patty,” she says when she returns. “I apologize—I’m diabetic. Type 1. 
Insulin dependent. I...I should never have children so I didn’t marry. Bill loves 
children. I couldn’t do that to him. I think you ought to know, but I shouldn’t have 
let myself go. It’s all in the past. I had a miss...a miserable time when I found out I 
had diabetes. I never told Bill. He would have insisted on marriage. And, of course, 
Marilee-—his sister doesn’t know. She thinks it’s my flightiness, never settling down 
to anything.” 

“You have my silence.” 

“Patty, would you like to hear one of my poems? It may help you 
understand.” 

“Uh, certainly.” 

She crosses the room to choose a volume from the bookcase. 

“You wrote that book!” 

“Yes...Well, here’s the poem I want you to read:” 


PARTING 


It’s not goodbye for me 

and my words negate 
memories of a presence 

you leave with me forever. 
But I can set you free 

when love holds only harm, 
Release you to discover 
horizons we thought were ours 
And now are yours alone. * 
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As she finishes the poem, Patty thinks she understands this new friend, one 
who holds so many facets to her character, each one seizing a promise of happiness, 
but unable to bring all the fragments of the pattern together when a special piece is 
missing. She thinks of Marilee. They had been such good friends. 

“It’s a great poem, Virginia. Why can’t you show it to Marilee? Wouldn’t it 


make things easier? She probably suspects something and it may be the wrong thing. 


Even if Bill finds out, it’s more honest. He’ll be glad to know.” She stops. “I’m 
pushing where I have no right. Just thinking of you. You know what’s best.” 

It was a few long seconds before Virginia spoke. 

“Maybe. I have thought about it. Maybe. I had to have someone to talk 
with. Maybe...well, we'll see.” 


* “Parting” also appears in Quintessence, published by St. Andrews Press. 
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Kathieen Wright Kuster 


VILLANELLE 


Winter is a quiet night 
Shadows stay 
They must pass to bring new light. 


Hold to yesterday’s sight 
Waiting to sail away— 
Winter is a quiet night. 


Clothed in angel white 
Roses wilt away 
They must pass to bring new light. 


Silently waiting to end this flight 
It can not stay— 
Winter is a quiet night. 


Time leads the way to sight 
Yesterday my day 
That must pass to bring new light. 


Sometimes the sun is bright 
weaving the way to sight. 
Winter is a quiet night 

It must pass to bring new light. 
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Kathleen Wright Kuster 


THE WINO 


Smoke and drink are his song 

I lie alone as he dances on. 

Drunk on wine his red eyes burn me 
Oh, drink of hate, open all eyes to see. 


I smell the smoke of your inner fire 
rotting all organs, free to the buyer 
give up on it, it’s not the way 

the longer you drink, the more you pay. 


Kathleen Wright Kuster 


CHILDHOOD DAYS 


Bubbles are fragile dreams, 
yesterday’s memories 
clear as shiny diamonds, 
lost in the breeze. 


TEAPOT 


The cracked teapot sits 
among other discards 

picked over. 

Its lid lost or broken 

once graced many oak tables 
warming hearts and hands. 
Now it sits marked 

two dollars. 
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Kathleen Wright Kuster 


LEAVES 


Dead leaves lie on the ground 
Once vibrant they hung on trees 
Inspiring blooming romances 
In their prime. 


Now winter steals their color 
Robbing them of long life 
Cold steals their memory 

Of last spring. 


Discarded, they blanket the soil 
Children’s feet cover their hard bodies 
Ignore their dull color 

In shades of brown. 
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Elinore McCaskill 


LADY OF CALVERT 


The sleek temptress arrives by taxi; 

Uniformed driver escorts her to the door. 

Cool, hard figure wrapped in tawny gown. 

Crisp folded currency glides into coachman’s hand. 
A soft thank-you, response to the tip of his cap. 
Discreet, the unspoken word. 


Royal by name, commoner by lineage, 

she sits demure in her usual spot. 

A trembling hand rips off her flimsy robe. 

Her charms alluring, her perfume earthy, enduring. 
Her lover embraces her, rough in heat of wild desire. 
Her biting kisses tantalize. 


The conquered sleeps on his couch, | 

her amber figure lies exhausted 

on glistening white drain board of kitchen sink. 
Once crisp tawny paper gown now ruined 

by careless spill of drunken lord, perfume gone sour. 
Morning will bring another lady-in-waiting. 
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Elinore McCaskill 


JOINED FOREVER 


Back yard conversation between husband and a neighbor 


Came home from market couple days ago— 

Nan had rearranged my workshop: my rake, my hoe, 
my bee-keeping stuff, my daddy’s plow. 

It was almost more than a man should allow. 

Nan, I said, my tone an answer demanding, 

that’s my workshop, we had an understanding— 
Leon, said Nan, her voice the weight carried 

of long-term incorporation, we are married. 


Those things belong to us. More pointedly, 
the law says we own everything jointly. 
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Elinore McCaskill 


MICRO FARMING 


Our suburban farmer 

has rescued twelve 

used tires, 

destined for the fire. 

He plans to turn them into 
pools of water 

to nurture twelve 

tomato plants. 


Each tire will house 
a separate water 
cistern in its bulbous 
round sidewalls. 

In time of rain 

each tire will store 
water. (Its casing 
will hold buckets.) 


So, with sun and rain 
and fertilizer he’ ll have 
the best of two worlds: 
self-containment 

and exposure to earth 
and heat of day. 


This summer Father 
Abraham will take 
his lawn chair ease 
and water his twelve 
verdant children 

in rings of black. 
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Elinore McCaskill 


Visions of tangy 

red, juicy globes 

will tease his palate 
dance in rows 

of glass jars 

with golden lids 
engraved with names 
like Kerr and Ball 

or frozen in plastic 
to provide next winter’s 
hearty casseroles. 


Elinore McCaskill 


A WALK ON THE BEACH 


Toes cupped around fine wet sand, 

cool breeze rippling my hair, 

over thin calls of sand pipers, 

I listen to the rolling waves 

as tide foams in, 

leaving tiny shells to struggle back to sea. 


A conch shell beached by the tide 

speaks to me in deep tones, 

echoing space between sea and sky. 

Brackish and briny smells 

fill my stifled lungs. 

I snare Calypso’s tiara of seaweed and pearls., 
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Elinore McCaskill 


FOR THE YOUNG ROMEO 


Silky crepe de chine one may admire; 
tender crepes for sup, refined by fire 
delight the palate, titillate the taste, 

but crepey flesh, presaging coming waste 


could temper heat of passionate ardor. 
The young Romeo would barter 

his soul or hers for forbidden embrace 

of an older woman still smooth of face. 
Ravished by aged wine’s tangy bite, 

he does not give heed to the speedy flight 


of the dew that yet on the blossom glows 
and savors the essence of the fading rose. 
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Elinore McCaskill 


JACKHAMMER 


Jackhammer pierces my reverie at dusk 

as I gather garments of smooth worn nap: 
shirts, socks redolent of detergent musk. 

I crane my neck to find the source, perhaps 


a neighbor has a job to finish 

or his son rides his bike in high spirit, 
noisemaker in wheel, not ready to relinquish 
the day. I return to task, not finding a culprit 


and hear again the driven rat-a-tat. I listen. 
Up the dizzying heights of the long-leaf pine 
track the sound: a red-cockaded piston 
consumes death of the tree on which he dines. 


Releasing clothes and pins, to plastic wed, 

my trappings of comfort and familiarity, 

I scan that woody world above my head: 

the bark clutched by strong talons, his solidarity. 


With steadfast ease he pursues his livelihood: 
from single-minded purpose he never wavers, 
while my life, full of choices, dulled like wood, 
is a day-long assortment of duties and pleasures. 
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Elinore McCaskill 


SINNER OR SAINT? 


Several years ago, after graduating from Vance-Davis College in Ashe, North 
Carolina, I taught several years at Robert E. Lee High School in Parsons' Grove, 
county seat of Summerall County in the eastern part of the state. I lived with my 
maiden aunt who was public health nurse of Summerall County. 

Soon after my arrival, a police officer stopped me in a routine license check. 
On seeing that my license réstricted me to driving with glasses and that I was not 
then wearing glasses, he gave me a citation to appear in municipal court. 

I took my seat in the third row, behind a scruffy-looking bunch of men. 
Looking around, I saw that I was the only woman present. My mortification became 
more acute when I glanced to the front right of the courtroom and saw that the school 
board chairman, a short stuffy man with a large stomach, was solicitor. As the clerk 
of the court called each defendant’s name, he walked over to the solicitor’s table and 
gave the name—in most cases spelling it out—, the address, and the charges. Most 
of the accused showed no embarrassment, evidently having appeared in court 
before. I caught the words “public drunkenness” several times. 

When it finally came my tum, the solicitor asked, “Name?” I stuttered my 
name. Then the question: “Charge?” My vocal chords seemed paralyzed. 
“Speeding?” he suggested. I at last found my voice. “Driving without my glasses.” 

As I stood before the judge, a portrait hanging on the wall behind him drew 
my eyes. The subject of the portrait, a woman about fifty years old, whose silver hair 
shone in soft waves, framing her eyes and delicate features, wore draped about her 
neck a scarf of muted colors. On her left shoulder a silver brooch, set with a large 
aquamarine, which caught the startling blue of her eyes, nested in the soft folds of 
her scarf. A woman of remarkable intelligence and character. Refined. At least in 
the portrait. 

The arresting officer, called as a witness, spoke on my behalf, testifying that 
I had told him that I felt that I didn’t really need glasses to drive. The judge had pity 
on me and dropped the charges. 

After my court appearance, Aunt Frannie and I had lunch together at Sally’s 
Snack Bar. “How’d you come out?” she asked. 

“Pretty well. That portrait of the lady over the judge’s head really kept me 
from getting too nervous. Especially when I approached the bench.” 

“Were there many cases?” 

“Quite a few. Mostly winos.” 

“How much time did you get?” 

I laughed. “Just $35 court costs.” We munched on our hamburgers. “Aunt 
Frannie, whose portrait is that in the court room?” 
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“That is our much admired Ezelle Sweicker.” There was an unmistakable 
edge of sarcasm in Aunt Frannie’s voice, and her thin lips were clamped together in 
an expression of disapproval. 

“And, speaking of whom-m—” Aunt Frannie’s lips clamped around the “m”’ 
as if reluctant to let go, and she directed her gaze to the entrance. I immediately 
recognized the lady of the portrait. Not so elegantly dressed, but still impressive in 
her air of authority. She had in tow a man of about forty who loomed over her short 
but somewhat plump figure. 

Her escort wore a crumpled felt hat on the back of his balding sandy-haired 
head. A long cigarette bobbed up and down on his lower lip as he talked. 

“Just look at him,” said Aunt Frannie. “He even wears that hat in the court 
house.” 

“Who are they, Aunt Frannie?” 

“That is none other than Ezelle Sweicker, county administrator, who controls 
the purse strings of Summerall County, and her devoted retainer, Martin Hilton, 
formerly king of the dog pound and now supervisor of maintenance, mostly at the 
courthouse—if you get my drift.” Aunt Frannie liked to pepper her gossip with 
current slang occasionally. 

“Oh, come on, Aunt Frannie, there’s got to be at least fifteen years difference 
in their ages.” 

“Ha! You don’t know Ezelle Sweicker like I do! I worked with her fifteen 
years over at the old courthouse before they built the new health department, and I 
know she’d do anything to get the job done, or what she considers the job to be. I 
wouldn’t put it past her to have an affair if that’s what it takes.” 

“Tsn’t he married? What about his wife?” 

“That humble little Betsy? She thinks Martin could do no wrong. She’s too 
busy with that house full of children, cats, and dogs to keep up with that sorry 
Martin.” 

Martin and Ezelle had taken a booth at the front of the “Bar.” Aunt Frannie 
continued in a low voice, jabbing her index finger toward me for emphasis, “I can 
tell you one thing—Martin Hilton hasn’t suffered from their so-called friendship! 
The county has treated him well—furnished him with two jobs, a house, expense 
account. They’re probably paying for that food he’s ordering right now!” 

As Aunt Frannie’s long finger waggled perilously close to my nose, I 
wondered what this woman Ezelle had done to cause Aunt Frannie to dislike her so 
passionately. Her thin lips were drawn back against her gums, putting me in mind of 
the cranial skeleton in my college biology teacher’s office. What could bring my 
aunt, a nurse of outstanding ability, to such a state of malevolent gossip? 

Sally, a thin, stoop-shouldered woman of about forty, was taking Ezelle and 
Martin’s orders. She smiled as Martin spoke. 

“T tell ya, Sally, the knees are the first to go. That’s the truth. We all have a 
few aches and pains as we get older. What works hurts, and what don’t hurt, don’t 
work.” 

Sally grinned. “That’s one I never heard before, Martin.” 
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“Ezelle’s getting a little pudgy,” said Aunt Frannie in a low voice. “Maybe 
she’d better pay less attention to the Snack Bar and more attention to her figure or 
Martin will be looking elsewhere for diversion.” 

“Oh, Aunt Frannie, they’re likely just good friends.” 

“Friends, my foot!” she scoffed. “If it weren’t for Ezelle, Martin Hilton 
would have been outta here long ago! Especially after that stupid business over in 
Long Leaf several years ago...” The unfinished sentence dangled in the air, waiting 
to be plucked. 

“And...” I supplied expectantly. 

“Well, Miss Maude Lavale called the dog pound and said there was a mad 
dog over on the West Side terrorizing the black folks over there, so Martin talks one 
of the maintenance workers into driving the county pick-up truck while he sits in the 
back of the truck with a shot gun. Sure enough the wild mangy dog comes running 
out from under a house near where it was reported last seen. Martin takes aim and 
kills the miserable creature in its tracks. He climbs down from the bed of the truck, 
picks up the carcass, and heaves it into the back of the truck while a group of women 
and children look on. He hurries around to the front of the truck, jumps in, and says 
to the driver, “Let’s get the Hell outta here!” 

Aunt Frannie paused to take a deep breath, glanced at the subjects of her 
conversation, who were chatting, unaware of Aunt Frannie’s interest. She continued, 
“That shot gun blast shook the whole county. Miss Lavale wrote an angry letter to 
the Ledger. Martin’s infamy becarne legend to both his low-brow friends and his 
enemies. The county commissioners stripped him of his position as dog warden and 
keeper of the pound. The day of his demotion, the paper blasted forth with the 
headlines: DOG WARDEN CASTRATED. Even those disinterested in the situation, 
but more attuned to the finer nuances of the King’s English, got a big laugh out of 
that headline. 

“Through the influence of his good friend, Ezelle, Martin was allowed to 
keep his position as supervisor of maintenance at the courthouse.” Aunt Frannie 
pursed her lips and nodded her head as if vindicated by this seeming proof that all 
was not on the “up and up.” 

Several years after this incident, I attended my college reunion. At the 
concluding banquet, I sat next to Claudette Poindexter, whom I had known but 
slightly in school, as she was from another city. On learning that I was teaching in 
Summerall County, she asked me if I knew Mrs. Ezelle Sweicker. 

“Why, yes,” I said, elated that we had some common ground for 
conversation. “She is administrator of our county. She’s a very smart lady. Very 
capable.” 

“Mama said that Aunt Ezelle would have been dangerous if she’d gone to law 
school.” 

“Why didn’t she?” 

“‘Well—she had a child to raise, at least to help raise, and money was a little 
tight. A business course was about al! she could afford.” 

My head was churning with this new information. “I didn’t know that Ezelle 
had a child.” 
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Apparently Claudette had assumed that I was aware of the basic facts of 
Ezelle’s life. She looked at me for a long thoughtful moment, as if coming to a 
decision. “Do you know Martin Hilton?” 

“Indeed I do! He’s county maintenance supervisor.” 

“He’s also Aunt Ezelle’s son.” 

“But,...but I thought Ezelle married late in life...” 

“She did. Martin was the result of an affair she had with a student at the 
college here...a very poor student, who was helping to pay for his tuition and board 
by firing the school furnaces all over town and working in the cafeteria of the 
college. How he had time for an affair, I never have figured out. I’ve heard that he 
went on to seminary and is now a minister. 

“My grandparents adopted Martin and brought him up as their son, treated 
him and Ezelle like brother and sister. For a while, everything was hush-hush, but 
the truth gradually leaked out. You know how small towns are.” 

“Yeah, I know. What they don’t know, they make up. When did Ezelle’s 

“husband, Mr. Sweicker, come into the picture?” 

“That’s another story. Did you ever see Ezelle’s portrait hanging in the 
courthouse? 

“T should say so! It helped me get through a traffic violation charge several 
years ago.” 

“My mother and I—Daddy had died by then—-came down for the unveiling. 
Martin was just out of high school and not yet working so he came with us. Mama 
was getting ready to move into an assisted living complex, and Martin was at loose 
ends, so Ezelle offered him a job at the county pound. Martin never seemed to lean 
toward higher education. He wasn’t smart like Aunt Ezelle. So he decided to give it 
a try. He stayed with Aunt Ezelle a couple of months, then met a couple of boys just 
out of high school, and they decided to share an apartment in the basement of the 
sister of one of the boys. The sister was Betsy, whom he married about ten years 
ago.” 

“But, Mr. Sweicker...?” 

“Mr. Sweicker was a highway patrol officer. Even when he was in his late 
fifties he cut quite a figure in his uniform; he was tall and quite handsome. There 
were rumors that he was engaged to a nurse over at the health department—she may 
still be there for all I know—he had even bought her an expensive pin, or brooch. 
Then he met Ezelle, and from then on there was never anyone else. That poor nurse 
never got the pin.” 

As if reading her mind, I anticipated Claudette’s question. 

“Did you ever notice the pin Ezelle is wearing in the portrait?” 

“The most gorgeous brooch I’ve ever seen.” Out of an innate sense of loyalty 
to Aunt Frannie, I refrained from remarking that the brooch accentuated the sparkling 
blue of Ezelle’s eyes. No wonder Aunt Frannie is so bitter. The brooch, a token of 
triumph to Ezelle, symbolized defeat to Aunt Frannie. 

Remembering my mother’s quote from Tales of Uncle Remus, which she 
often read to my brother and me in our early childhood, when I returned to Parsons’ 
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Grove, I decided, like Brer Rabbit in the briar patch, “‘to lay low and say nothing” to 
Aunt Frannie about my new information. 
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Linda Reid Oldham 


VICTIM 


Covered mouth—no sound 

Open eyes—no sight 

Fingernails rake the blue from my eyes 
Tears wet crimson stains on soiled cheeks. 


Amns otiose—no fight 

Crushing in—no breath 

Piercing pain stabs and stabs and stabs 
Mind pleads for mercy—Let me die. 


Fingers rip my face 
Claw down my throat 


Drag up my guts from inside 
Choke me to sleep—dazed and alone. 
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REBIRTH 


Golden yellow silent wings 
Bursts of color kiss my eyes 
Unheard words of songs it sings 
Watching me from where it lies 


Locked away in blackest darkness 
Struggling hard against the wall 
Binds and gags its tattered senses. 
Cocoon nest prevents the fall. 


Healing rays of light inject— 
Power surges through new veins. 


Newfound senses genuflect 
Its slender body building wings 


Erupts at last with broadened range. 
Memory grips the brilliant change. 
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YOU AND ME 


Rainy days 

Wet streaks run down my sad face 
Your smile blocks the rain: 
Umbrella 


Fallen down 

Your hands stretch out to where I lie 
Brush off stains of mistakes: 
Elevator 


Look at me 

See my face; my bright blue eyes 
Reflecting you: 

Mirror 
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BOUQUET 


Aroma stinging my nose 
Touching my eyes 
Rumblings deep within 

So many spent blooms, again 


Petals scattered at my feet 
Turned up at me 

Winking 

I love I hate the wavering line 
Gripping the vase 

Avoiding the thorns 
Voiding—-avoiding 

This porcelain affair 
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CINQUAINS 


ONE FOR THE ROAD 


Last drink 

Just one more drink 

Red tail lights blur the road 
Lonely roadside cross reflects one 
Last drink. 


MOTHER’S LOVE 


Bathed skin 

Baby lotion 

smoothed on by mama’s hand 
Back and forth in a rocking chair 
Sweet dreams. 
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TWO HAIKUS 


ANGEL 
Tiny winged cherub 


Graceful through difficult clouds 
Timed to catch my fall. 


RIVER RUN 
Jordan’s cool waters 


Without even soap or cloth 
Wash away the sins. 
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INNOCENCE 


As I walk along the cracked sidewalk, I think about my daughter. She looks 
so feminine in her blue crinkle dress. Her brown curls frame a flawless face and blue 
cherub eyes. My heart swells at the thought of her twelve-year-old innocence. My 
eyebrows narrow as I think of someone shattering that little-girl simplicity. 

I nod at the group of men gathered around the long black limousine, smoking, 
talking in hushed tones. I climb the steps and move across the wooden planked 
porch. The door opens as I approach. A black suit nods with no expression. 

“Ma’am, Miss.” 

“The Martin family, please.” I meet his eyes only briefly. 

“Right this way.” My daughter and I follow the suit down a quiet corridor. 


Twelve years old. Slowly, I recall I was that age the first time he made me 
feel uncomfortable. I was playing Mary in the church Christmas play. We had real 
farm animals to add to the authenticity of the performance. I remember the smell of 
sweet hay and sweaty sheep. 

It was time for me to ride the donkey toward the makeshift stable. He offered 
to help me onto the donkey. Only, his hand slipped and he ended up holding me 
firmly by the butt as he lifted me to the dark brown back of the animal. I didn’t say 
anything because I knew it must have been an accident. He was surely very 
embarrassed. 

“Tt’s dark over here,” he said. “Don’t worry, I won’t leave you alone.” Then 
he slipped his hand beneath the rough wool blanket draped across my pretend 
swollen belly. He patted the top of my leg in a warm, fatherly manner. His hand did 
not feel like my father’s though, and my father never slid his hand along the inside of 
my thighs. In the darkness, I turned to look at him. He smiled back at me and 
winked. 

“You’re on,” he smiled and gave my leg an extra squeeze. Then he set the 
donkey into motion. As the donkey walked slowly toward his now known 
destination, I stared behind me into the darkness. 


The suit approaches an open doorway, and the low voices of many people 
drift to me. I enter the room and speak to each of my acquaintances, disbursing soft 
hugs and drawing my daughter close to me. I make my way slowly down the line of 
family members, offering words of condolence to each. Mrs. Martin sobs quietly as I 
approach. She looks at me with puffy, red eyes. A large wad of crumpled wet 
Kleenex extends from her tight fist. 

“Sit with me, Marguerite,” she gasps between sobs. We move to the couch 
and I ease her onto the slick gray cushion. Her frail body collapses into a small heap. 
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“Would you like something to drink?” I stumble for appropriate words as I 
sit awkwardly beside her. 

“No...thank you, dear, that’s not what I want.” She dabs continuously at her 
swollen face. 

“T’ll tell you what I want,” she continues, unprompted, “I want Dillard back. 
I want him here with me just like we planned. Oh, Marguerite, you know what a 
saint of aman he was. You can understand why I miss him so,” She dissolves into 
another fit of tears. Recovering, she blows her nose loudly and reaches for more 
tissue. “I’m so mad at him for dying.” She shakes her fist toward the front of the 
small room. “He wouldn’t take care of himself. That was his only fault in life, 
wouldn’t you agree, Marguerite?” 

“Let me get you some more tissue.” I reach for another supply from the 
tissue box on a nearby table. The glint of his gold wedding band catches my eye. I 
stare at his motionless hands. “Mrs. Martin, would you like for me to come by and 
fix supper for you tomorrow night?” 

“That man spent his entire life taking care of me and everybody else he met. 
He had a heart bigger than an ocean. Oh, and the children he loved! I don’t think the 
youth drama department could have functioned without him. Can’t a man alive 
speak one evil word against my Dillard. Oh, Marguerite, wouldn’t you say he was 
the closest thing to perfect you ever met?” 

“Mrs. Martin, you remember my daughter, don’t you?” I motion for my 
daughter to come closer. “This afternoon, she baked a chocolate layer cake all by 
herself. We’re going to bring it over to you tomorrow night with supper. I know 
chocolate is your favorite. Would about 6:30 be all right?” 

“If Jesus himself was here, he’d pick my Dillard as one of his new disciples. 
That’s how godly that man was.” Mrs. Martin shakes her fist in the air and sobs 
louder. 

I stand quickly, looking toward the door. “Mrs. Martin, I have to go now. 
We’ll be around to see you tomorrow. If you need anything tonight, you call me.” 

Mrs. Martin digs her way out of the grip of the couch. Pulling my arms 
toward her, she looks me in the eyes earnestly. “Not one bad thing,” she cries, “can’t 
a living soul say one bad thing about that man, can they, Marguerite?” I ease my 
arms from her grip and pull my daughter closer to me. Mrs. Martin’s eyes move 
slowly between me and my daughter. She smiles at me for the first time. “You 
realize, of course, you were his favorite.” 

I feel weak and unsteady. “We'll see you about 6:30 tomorrow with supper, 
Mrs. Martin.” She smiles at my daughter. “Supper? Tomorrow? Well, what a 
lovely idea.” She pulls both of us close to her. 

Over her shoulder, I look upon his rigid body. I stare at his hands, now stiff 
and lifeless. I catch my breath as I look at his motionless face and closed eyes. 
Inside, I feel him wink at me. 
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Frances J. Raynor 


THE ONE-LINER 


Smoothly slithers through 
underbrush of words, 
coils itself tightly, 

fangs and juices set, 

aims at its mark—-strikes. 
Reaction—instant! 


Laughter, contagious, 
explodes with force. Jaws 
ache, tear ducts erupt, 
diaphragms convulse, 

ribs hurt, continence 

is threatened. 


Gottcha! 
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RHINOCEROS 


Resident of the dark, 
mysterious jungle, 

eyes dull, huge head lowered, 
legs in stolid stance—braced 
for unknown predator, 
ghostly gray camouflage 
screen foils discovery. 


From a distance, your hide 
appears smooth. What secrets 
and scars are hidden in 

your thick encrusted folds? 
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CARPE DIEM 


Bemoan, lament the muse that late to call 

Taunts and torments your poor ineptitude. 

Rage, rant, and rave, then taste life’s bitter gall 
While hobbled spirit seeks its aptitude. 

Curse fates that blindly failed to comprehend 

The untapped power that lay within the seed. 
Wring hands and weep that time does not suspend; 
Hold back the sands to grant the hours you need. 
—Give praise instead, for late awakening strains 
That tune your mind and spirit to their song 

And open eyes to colors unrestrained, 

Or nesting bird with message clear and strong. 
Rejoice! That God, at last, made you aware 

That what brings you pure pleasure, you can share! 
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IN MY FASHION 


The vows that I pledge are eternal, 
my love, 

and they come from the source of my 
tongue. 


The words that I sing of romance, my 
dear one, 

remain true, till the last note is 

sung. 


I’d go to the ends of the earth if 
you called— 

unless it is out of my 

way. 


I’m true to you, sweet, from the depths of 
my heart 

to the end—well, the end of the 

day. 


You won’t find another as unique 
and fair; 

and so totally honest, my 

friend. 


And, I swear, even though my fingers 
are crossed, 

in my way, I’ll be true to the 

end. 
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AUNT RHODY 


Barren, she watches 

as fecund friends 

reach fertile times, 
consummate, 

take on that gestational glow. 


The air of contentment and 

shift in posture to support the 
ripening fruit, 

proclaim to their admiring public 
that they have done exactly what 
they’ve been put on earth to do: 
CREATE—PRODUCE! 


Mean-spirited brood hens 
cluck and peck, 

let her know her 

proper place in the order. 

After all, if she really wanted... 
the implications are clear. 


Those preoccupied with 
motherhood, busy themselves 
with chores, talk incessantly of each 


change—each new accomplishment. 


They fail to see the longing 
that plays just below the surface 
of her smile. 


After all, they’ve grabbed 
the brass ring! 

It’s her fault, or...unspoken 
questions sear her soul. 
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But, the perceptive 

“earth mothers” 

share their blessings; listen, 
misty-eyed, to 

mothering sounds 

softly crooned to each 
“by-lo-baby” while the rocker 
grieves in rhythm to the 
lullabies she sings. 
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MARRIAGE 


He was the rock, 
solid, strong. 
But, she, the root, 
surrounded, 
supported, 
nourished, 
from seed 
to bloom—their piant 
till he was torn 
from earth. 
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A PRAIRIE SURPRISE 


“Want food!” His shadow was ominous and she saw it at the same time she 
heard that deep, monosyllabic voice. Annie, her back to the doorway, had not heard 
his step. That drumming...so loud! Was it their drums or her heart? She couldn’t 
run...there was no escape. He was blocking the only door of their prairie home, 
and... she could not move her feet! She couldn’t even scream. Her mouth opened 
and nothing came out. What was this tall, disheveled Indian going to do? Rape her? 
Kill—then, scalp her? Leave her ruined body to be found by William on his return 
from the fields? Her body carried their first child. What would happen to the baby? 
It wasn’t far enough along to survive even if William mercifully took it from 
her...provided there was a body for him to find. Would this savage burn their 
cabin—their only home? William had slaved to provide her with quarters that were 
better than the soddies occupied by most of the other settlers. Her frantic thoughts 
warred with each other for attention. 

Again, he spoke. “Want food!” The request had become more insistent. His 
giant body loomed in the doorway, blocking out the sunlight. 

She plunged her trembling hands into the deep pockets of her apron, trying to 
appear calm. The counter’s edge, hard and unyielding, suddenly became her ally, her 
support. Her head turned slightly, she tried to get a glimpse of William. He was 
plowing furrows beyond the woods. It seemed miles away to her. If she could find a 
way to signal...get his attention. NO! That would never do. He couldn’t help her 
and, if she succeeded—if he came to her rescue, this brute might kill them both! 
Gone! It would all be gone. Everything they had struggled so hard to achieve since 
the day they left Peoria...newlyweds, taking wagon, cattle, supplies, and a few 
necessities. The wood-burning stove had been a must, and her parents had insisted 
that they take the oak bedstead and chest. It had been hers since the days in 
Columbus—before the family had moved to Illinois. They wanted her to take with 
her a memento of her youth, an item of “luxury” to ease their bare existence in this 
god-forsaken prairie! William had made the rest of their spare furnishings by hand. 
She must not think about what was about to happen. 

“Would you care for some tea?” Was that voice hers? She turned toward the 
kettle on the stove. Should she throw scalding water on him? The thought horrified 
her. “I can’t do that—even if he...” 

His refrain was becoming insistent as he moved farther into the room. She 
took a closer look at her adversary. His leggings and deer hide jacket were worn, his 
shoes...no, moccasins, though well made, had served him long and well. He kept his 
arms folded across his chest. Was this the posture of a man who had been a leader in 
his tribe or a sign that he meant her no harm? She looked for weapons...there were 
none. He seemed to be seeking a place to rest. Oh no! He was going to sit on the 
chair—the one closest to the hearth. His gaze never left her face, his glance was 
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unwavering. She finally lowered her eyes in embarrassment. Could he read her 
mind? She’d heard a lot of wild stories about the Sioux that had inhabited this region 
before the territory was settled. Were they true? The closest she’d ever been to an 
Indian was a glimpse.of them, silhouetted against the horizon. They always seemed 
to be on the go—always wandering. She’d never encountered one before. 

He settled down in the chair, his knees high, his position awkward. A 
hysterical giggle bubbled at the back of Annie’s throat. She forced it back. At the 
same time, panic left her, and tears rushed to take its place. 


The old man sighed. For a moment, he closed his eyes. Overcome with 
fatigue, he rested. It was warm by the hot stove. He was so weary. How had he 
come to this...the son of a chieftain...a medicine man, reduced to begging for food! 
Brave warnors, their squaws, their families had once moved freely on the land they 
loved. In his father’s day, the days of his childhood, they had tracked deer, bison, 
rabbits—a good peaceful life until these pale-skinned strangers moved in, took over. 

Now, his tribe was dispersed...most of them herded like cattle to unscouted, 
unmarked territory, far west. Many of them had died on the march. But he had 
hidden, remained behind, refused to leave the land of his birth, land inhabited by his 
ancestors’ spirits. 

Annie took this opportunity to study the stranger, She’d heard stories when 
they’d arrived in Peoria and all sorts of gossip from the wives of other settlers, but 
they were tales of long ago—-hearsay. She studied this bear of aman. What she saw 
was no savage, but a man of pride—tattered, defeated, but majestic. His face was 
gaunt and careworn. 

They were kindred spirits. Homeless, he was now a nomad—wandering the 
plains of his birth. She too, felt homeless in this strange flat land. She wanted to let 
him know she understood, apologize for what had been done to his people. Tears 
found their way down her cheek...dotted her bodice with their irregular patterns. It 
suddenly became important to her that he understand that she and William weren’t 
guilty of stealing his homeland and livelihood. That had happened before they had 
been born. They'd only made the long, uncomfortable, journey, so far from their 
families, after they had received a land grant from the government! If she could only 
tell him...it was hopeless. They could not communicate. She could not speak his 
language, and he knew so little of hers. 

Bean soup had been simmering on the stove. She moved quickly, found a 
large bowl and ladled the steaming soup carefully until it was almost filled to over- 
flowing. It was so hot that the huck-toweling had to be folded several times to keep 
her fingers from being bumed. She moved slowly, carefully guarding her gift of 
nourishment, set the hot treat on the cooler edge of the stove, and reached out to 
touch her unexpected guest. 

He woke with a suddenness that almost frightened her, but when their eyes 
met, each knew the other as a sympathetic soul. “Soup,” she said. “Hot — soup.” 
He nodded and responded, “Soup — Food.” 
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“Yes, - yes, - food!” Excitedly, she pointed to herself. “Get — more — food. 
You— hungry. You — eat!” She patted her stomach, then giggled, pleased that he 
knew she meant him well. 

While the man, who was at least three times her age, ate slowly, blowing on 
each spoonful to cool it a bit, renewing himself, Annie bustled about the cabin. The 
infant inside her urged her on with a kick now and then. Would the baby look like 
William—or would it be a daughter...a companion for her? Even the sampler she’d 
labored on for so many months, though limited in color, seemed bright and cheery 
today. Its letters and ciphers had been neatly done, and the “Welcome” above the 
small cottage reflected her mood. 

. She had dried corn and a supply of beans and legumes set aside for winter 
food. The bins in the small storage room off the kitchen area were filled with barley, 
lentil, navy, yellow and green peas, and kidney beans. Yes, he could use some of 
each. Their stores also contained a limited supply of oranges sent through by her 
parents when they’d heard the news of a forthcoming grandchild. Some were already 
pierced with cloves to make spice balls. Oh, and could she spare some of the beef 
that was curing overhead? She nodded to herself, William wouldn’t mind. He’d be 
willing to share. Annie packed her offerings in a tightly woven feed sack. She could 
have made a skirt or apron out of the sturdy fabric, but he might put it to a better use. 

The windmill joined the bustling activity inside and sang a duet with the 
wind. She heard another sound. Her guest! Appetite satisfied, he was alternately 
humming and chanting, eyes closed, and he was smiling. 

Annie looked around. Had she missed anything that they could spare? She 
had shared with this man all that they had. Well, almost...“For ~ you,” she said. He 
looked at her, puzzled. She tried again. “I — give — you.” She motioned with her 
free hand, touching her chest, extending her arm toward him, then put the bag on the 
floor. “You — take.” She smiled. “Go — in — peace.” His brown eyes questioned 
once more. She nodded, “Yes, take — food. Go” 

He rose slowly and with difficulty. That chair, he shook his head, hard to get 
up from a chair like that. Upright at last, he turned, and as he did so, Annie swiftly 
contributed her final gift. There had been a pan of dough, set to rise, on that chair. 
He could use that bread to feed himself, his family, and friends. She’d make more. 

As he went through the door, he turned, extended his free hand in farewell 
and said, “Peace.” Annie responded. “Peace.” She felt as if she’d just become a 
member of some special group. Wait till she told William! 

When the man reached the edge of their clearing, he turned once more and 
waved. She returned his gesture. For the first time since she had set foot on this 
prairie soil, Annie felt at home. She stood in the doorway and watched until he, too, 
became a silhouette on the horizon. 
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Ben Shell 


ISAAC 


Gran’pa! Gran’pa! 

What is it, son? 

Today at school, 
somethin’ bad happened! 
What happened, son? 
Me an’ my friend 

Isaac got ina 

fight—we ain’t speakin’ 
to each other now! 

Why were you fighting? 
Isaac said I was 
prejudiced, Gran’pa! 
Why would he say that? 
He said he was mad 
’cause I said that he 

was my Jewish friend... 
Hmmmm. Isaac was right— 
you are prejudiced. 
Why’s that, grand-pa? 
You think of Isaac 

as your Jewish friend 
and not as your friend... 
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A SURVEY SAYS 


a survey says 
that americans 
are (historically & geographically) 
illiterate: do you know where 
panama is? 
— a seattle man 
(gerald shelton) whose 
e-r-u-d-i-t-i-o-n 
makes him judge 
says that “it 1s not just 
americans generally who flunk 
history but socalledsmartpeople 
are not knowledgeable...” 
the judge 
then surprised his 
king 
county 
superior 
courtroom by saying: 
“right here in this room you brilliant 
lawyersyoumembersofthejury 
youcourtofficersspectators 


(judge shelton says) 


“Jet me ask you this question: 

when our state of washington 

joined the union in 1889 

who was president of the united states?” 


not 
one 
hand 
went 


up 
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the judge 
had to finally tell them ; 
it was grovercleveland— 
but the judge was wrong: 
it was Benjamin Harrison... 
(now— 


the eyes of his eyes are opened 
and a greater knowledge to pursue 
for this judge’s Judge on judgments 


is found in MATTHEW 7: 1-2) 
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THE MILLIONTH MAN 


wading through 


the sea of men 


who descended upon 
Washington (10/16/95) 
young Isaac moored 
(with camera in tow) 
amongst a coterie. 


of... foes? 


What are you doing here? . 
What’s that camera for? 
This march is for us, 

Get outta here, boy! 
Y’all always crashin’ 
What we tryin’ to do 
Sabotaging brothers 

Hey! Are you a Jew? 
And what of it?!? 

And what of it? 

Well, if you insist, 

Y’all’s pain been 
documented—you’ve 


got Schindler’s List! 


Yeah, but WE’s got ROOTS! 


(and laughter ensued 

the quip was delightful— 
was the man that funny, 
Isaac thought, or that... 


insightful?) 
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JOHN BROWN SAID 


John Brown said 
that it was wrong 
to imprison one’s brother— 
the will of God 
be done by me! 
thus his method and ideology 
was adopted by some 
in the atomic age 
long after its failed author 
lay a-molderin’ in the grave... 


1963 


in the ninth month 

of the final year 

of Camelot 

four little girls 

lulled in the womb 

of a holy place 

(the Sixteenth Street 
Baptist Church) were 
ripped apart by 

A. Nobel act 

of ignoble men: 

the genteel South’s outer fringe— 
let loose the battle cry: 
“SEGREGATION NOW! 
INTEGRATION NEVER!” 
de facto impudence— 


somebody’s done for 
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John Brown said 


Ben Shell 
1964 


Schwermer, Chaney, and Goodman 
(stirred up) the populace 

that John Brown sought to arm— 
this time with weapons 

of choice came not from a gun 
but the populace’s voice: 

the ballot over the bullet— 

the boys’ lives were thus forfeited. 
de jure apartheid— 

Schwerner! Goodman! 

should’ve known... 


Today 


two other...children 

long since Camelot 

were purged as well, both 
entombed in the 

fetid womb of 

a Birmingham (Dachau) 

where the (Nazis) worked 

one child, a cop, purged...quickly 
the other, a “nurse” of (Dachau) 
was somebody’s baby...once 
and purged...badly— 

she lingers now... 


I am now quite certain 

that the crimes of this guilty land 
will never be purged away 

but with blood... 


4 little girls 


3 rights advocates and 


2 hapless souls 
understand... 
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ME AND THE LEMMINGS 


Or 
It’s Not What You Cali Me, But What I Answer To 


Check it out: 

Tiger Woods ain’t all the way black, 

That ain’t too hard to figure, 

Since his momma is a Japanese,’ 

And his father is a...brothuh. 

Gotcha! Y’all thought that I was gonna use the n-word, didn’t ya? Y’all 
know that “figure” and “brothuh” don’t rhyme! But I know what y’all was thinkin’ 
about, so don’t even try it! That’s the problem with you giaours—just hung up on 
race and stuff! 

A giaour is someone outside of the Muslim faith, by the way, just in case you 
were endeavoring to find a meaning in your perplexity (damn, I’m good!). 

Getting’ back to Tiger Woods, I like him ‘cause he ain’t buyin’ into that 
name-game stuff where folks try an’ make you somethin’ you ain’t ‘cause they got 
hang-ups and what-not and all they lack’s a little...scope—that’s what I’m all about, 
y’all: FREEIN’ YOUR MIND SO YOUR BUTT WILL FOLLOW! It’s the lexicon 
I’m jumpin’ on! 

And so’s Tiger. He shook up giaours by sayin’ that he wasn’t black— 
African American—colored—Negro—A fro-American, etc., but a “Cablinasian,” 
meaning that he’s a little—‘scuse my language—Ca, Causcasian; bl, black; in, 
Indian; Asian. Just like Baskin Robbins—-31 flavors an all good! He just did what 
that Descartes guy said: “ I think, therefore, I am.” 

I, therefore, think that I am no longer Emit Rafter. I don’t think, therefore, 
that my age means anything (I still ain’t old enough to buy a beer or get a license, or 
vote), and I, most importantly, do not therefore think that I am any of those names 
thought up by the giaours to describe my ethnicity. I am now going to decide what is 
appropriate to call myself—my new name is Emit X, by the way—in terms of my 
race or, rather, my new mental outlook: I am a Lemming-American. 

Now y’all are probably thinking that it’s a little weird to wanna be named 
after a rodent with suicidal tendencies, but ya gotta let me explain somethin’ to ya: it 
ain’t any worse than what I used to be called! I ain’t black’ cause my skin tone ain’t 
the same-color as a steel-belted radial tire; I ain’t an Afro-American ‘cause J ain’t got 
that much hair; Lain’t African American—‘cause I was born here; and I ain’t colored 
or a Negro ‘cause both of those just sound stupid. Besides, all lemmings look alike. 
(Where have I heard that one before?), they all think alike (remember O. J. ?), and 
the word lemming makes a real cool acronym: Ludicrous Enigmatic Mindless 
Monicker Is Now Germane. Besides, the brothuh or sister who uses Lemming- 
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Monicker Js Now Germane. Besides, the brothuh or sister who uses Lemming- 
American to describe themselves is just usin’ a dumb old acronym that ain’t got no 
HISTORY behind it—folks that were lynched or beat up or bombed had the n-word 
used toward them, not Lemming-American—and it gives bigots an opportunity to be 
real p.¢. (politically correct) since they ain’t offendin’ nobody by callin’ ‘em a thing 
that they ain’t; that’s the secret to offendin’ folks, y’all! Use the b-word around a 
woman or a race word around a minority member and you’re callin’ everybody stuff 
that they shouldn’t be compared to. Y’all dig what I mean? 

Moreover (I like that word!), Lemming-American is a big ol’ improvement 
over what I was gonna use for classifyin’ folks. Check this out from some joker 
named C. Morley: 

Timid roach, why so shy? 
Weare brothers, thou and I. 

In the midnight, like thyself, 

I explore the pantry shelf. 

This is kind of where I got the idea for using lemmings—if some white guy 
could compare himself with a roach just ‘cause he got the munchies durin’ the night, 
then I could sub-ju-gate a whole race of folks to lemmings for what folks already 
think of us. Or, at least, what the giaours already thought. And another thing... 

“EMIT RAFTER, DON’T YOU HEAR ME CALLI NG YOU?” 

Awww! DOGGONE IT! 

“BOY, YOU BETTER GET DOWN HERE AND EAT! ‘YOUR FOOD’S 

GETTING COLD!” 

The cotquean mannish woman—speaks... 

“EMIT! ANSWER ME, BOY!” 

“Coming, momma!” 

In a slow, mechanical fashion, Emit Rafter’s limbs acquiesced to the 
cotquean’s demands and languidly carried the young boy down a flight of stairs and 
towards a table lavishly furnished with portions of fried chicken, mustard greens, 
candied yams, rice and gravy, and cornbread. The table’s centerpiece consisted of a 
large, clear pitcher of fruit punch—more like a goblet, actually—near a tiny 
candelabra which towered over a virtually pocket-sized portrait of Jesus. Emit 
quickly slumped into a chair on the cotquean’s right and awaited his inevitable 
beratement. 

“Emit,” she said in a surprisingly—at least to Emit—benign tone, “how long 
have you been in your room today?” 

“Little while. Just writin’ stuff.” 

“Qh? What about?” 

“Just stuff, momma—table looks nice.” — 

“Thank you, Emit,” she said with a hint of suspicion in her voice. 

“School was kinda...cool today,” said the young man, trying to deflect the 
cotquean’s Rasputinesque glare. ‘ 

“What time did you get home, honey?” 

“Kinda early. Our new bus driver knows a few short-cuts.” 
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The cotquean let out a sigh of relief. “Good. That’s one less thing I have to 
worry about. God knows there are enough things out in that street...” 

I wonder what you’d say if you saw what I was writin’ about, he thought. 

And so it went: the Lemming-American boy was reminded by his A frican- 
American cotquean/mother during the course of partaking of a bit of soul food that 
he should take care and not associate with those who are socioeconomically 
challenged and wait for her to come home and in the meanwhile he should seek to 
stimulate his mind with expressions of black pride. All of this, while a tiny, blue- 
eyed, brown-haired Jesus looked serenely and dispassionately past him. 
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THE ROSE 


A 
delicate 
Gentle flora 
Crimson curled 
Slight, tight petals 
Wrapping gently around 
Forming a delicate bud 
The rose—flower of love 
Long 
Thin 
Thorns 
Protect 
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NATURE’S POWER 


Sleepily she strolls the 

white sand-filtered strands 

A slight breeze lifts the small 
feathery oaks standing guard. 
Lonely and afraid of 
creatures unknown. 
Unknown in her mind 
unknown in the sea 

Two forces coming together. 
Waves crash up 

Take away barriers man built, 
Tides change by maritime 
measures. She strolls and 
ponders times to come. 
Minds change with time 

and pain. Will the strand be 
replaced—will she? . 

Tides show nature’s power. 
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LULA 


Oval beads of sweat 

slid slightly down her 
tanned wrinkled brow as 
she met with fury the 


day’s picking. 

Curved back, rough, 
shriveled fingers 
quickly, but unhurriedly 


picked berries 
from their vine. 
Years of struggle 
shown on her face 


the only life she knew. 
She worked 

season to season, 

crop to crop, 


providing—preserving. 
Humped back, 

feeble bones, 

days turned to years. 


Vine after vine, 
stalk after stalk, 
she picked, pulled, 
planted, preserved. 


Born a hunter/gatherer— 
died a hunter/gatherer— 
the only life 

she ever knew. 
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KEYBOARD 


Flickering light 

reflecting off his face 

gave way to the soft 

sweet smell of lavender. 

He sat propped slightly right 
creating or recreating thought— 
relishing what he is 

destined to do, to be. 

I sat and watched— 

I envied his peace 

wished I were the keyboard— 
gentle strokes — full attention. 
Giving way — understanding, 
fantasizing — loving him, 
wishing I were the keyboard. 
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SOUL TO TAKE 


Cool crisp wind blew 

as the yellow and white gingham 

sheers filtered out and in, 

she lay just inches away. 

Whispering, we spoke late into the night, 
stories of growing up poor 

and her grandmother... 

Grandma Rose...her heroine. 

Proud, devout, and loving— 

adjectives describing a love 

she felt for her...Rose. 

As we prayed, “Now I lay me 

down to sleep...” my heart beating, 
hoping I wake, she spoke of earlier 
times, present times, and future times. 
She was not afraid. ..“I pray the Lord 

my soul to take,” she repeated. 

Damp, moist tears slowly creeping 
down my face...“IfI should die...”(if she 
should die before we wake) I shudder. 

“T pray the Lord 

my soul to take...”she muttered. 

God, I pray not tonight...not ever. 

We slept, the night repeated so many times, 
story after story, unbreakable bonds. 
“Now I lay me...”’she whispered, 

“Down to sleep...” 
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THE ONE SEAT 


Moving to a new town was not the most welcome news. Lou, a typical 
teenager, loved music, talking on the telephone, boys, and the mall. When Lou’s 
father was promoted to district chief financial manager he was told he would be 
moving to a much larger city. 

When the family moved, they settled on a home located in the most 
prominent area of the city. Lou’s father felt that a good neighborhood that had the 
best school indicated that their family had become well off. 

After enrolling in Bracey High School, Lou felt insecure among the other 
students. She had not been fortunate enough before to have extra money for the 
latest clothes or spur of the moment indulgences, but now she could. 

What would she wear? How should she wear her hair? What about a new 
car? After all, all of the other kids drove imports, and the latest and greatest versions 
of the “in” vehicle. Questions kept running through Lou’s mind the night before her 
first day at the NEW school. , 

Lou did not have a car. Instead she would be dropped off on her mom’s way 
to the elementary school where she had obtained a teacher’s assistant position. 

The first few days of school were hard for her. She tried desperately to feel 
part of what was going on around her, but she was very insecure and did not trust her 
instincts. 

Lou’s parents encouraged her to get involved in school activities, but she did 
not feel comfortable. She had met only a few people and only one girl went the extra 
mile to make her feel welcome. 

One day Michelle, Lou’s only friend, convinced her to try out for the tennis 
team. 

Although she was an excellent tennis player, in a new school and city, she felt 
uneasy, but did go to the tryouts. She worked very hard in practice. She conditioned 
every day, hit extra practice shots and gradually beat each player to become the 
number “Two” seat. Things were going very well for Lou and her tennis. 

One day, after practice, Lou went with some of the members of the team to a 
grill for dinner. The girls went on and on about Tracy, who was the “One” seat on 
the team. Tracy was the best, no one could beat her, she would win the conference 
and the state title this year. 

After listening to the conversation, Lou felt a strong competitive urge. She 
thought, “I can beat her.” The insecure, self-doubting girl once afraid to try out for 
the team was now gunning to beat Tracy and become the “One” seat. 

Lou continued to work hard. Extra conditioning, weight training, and 
practice shots were all part of her regimen. 

When the day came for the second seat to challenge the first seat Lou woke 
up feeling nauseated. Her heart was pounding, her hands were trembling, and she 
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felt as if her breath was not coming from her lungs. How in the world, why in the 
world had she thought she could beat Tracy? Tracy was strong, quick, and smart. 
Lou could never beat her, she kept telling herself. 

The three o’clock bell sounded. Lou slowly picked up her backpack and 
racket and headed toward the locker room. 

As she dressed she continued to feel sick, weak, and trembly. She walked to 
the court, shook hands with Tracy, and began to take practice shots. As the coach 
whistled the team together she announced that this match would determine who were 
“One” and “Two” for the season. Lou felt tight, afraid. She had never felt more 
insecure and unsure of herself. 

“Let’s begin,” the coach said. 

Lou’s first serve: she angled her feel slightly left, reached down, bounced the 
ball twice and tossed it gently into the air. The racket went slowly back at an angle 
and then forward to meet the ball. As they met and the ball swirled rapidly over the 
net the coach yelled...““LET!” 

Lou, feeling awkward and uneasy, repeated the same motion and the ball 
gracefully and forcefully sailed over the net past Tracy. 

“15-serving LOVE,” the coach yelled. 

At this point Lou felt an overwhelming sense of power and comfort. Her 
competitive nature then took over, and Lou went home that day the “One” seat for 
the rest of the season. 
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BUTTERFLY 


A bird 

In air 

Flies straight 
Like an arrow. 


Why then 
Butterfly 

Do you 

So meander? 
Ah, I see 

You flutter 
Because you 
Have no rudder. 
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SIMON—-S/IMONE 


“Hey, your look asks why I show no shame 


when they call me ‘Simone’ and Simon is my name.” 


“Listen, ‘Honky-honey,’ 

and 1711 tell you why: 

Growing up jammed like we do, 
like living in a sty, 

Laying at night in a bed with 
three, sometimes four, 

Using one bath for ten, 
sometimes more, 

Sharing clothes, girl’s or boy’s, 
both kept out the cold, 
Grabbing a little pleasure 

with whoever you could, 
whenever you could, 

Find some time and a place 

to yourselves, even halfway, 
That don’t leave shame a 

place, no way. 


You are what you are, 

like everybody know, 

You pretend you something 
eise and all you gonna get is a 
razzing maybe a few belts to 
make you quit. 


Oh, you get laughs and 

belts for being what you are, too 
but they ain’t as mean and full of 
hurt ‘cause deep down they know 
You can’t help it.” 
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SEX 


In the pagans’ sight, 
a religious rite 


Once, for virtuous maidens, 

often delayed ‘em. 

For the French, by repute, 

a joy, pour toute, 

For Catholics allowed to prevail 
If outcome is allowed without fai]. 


A hubby, Mohammedan, 
Has more, four to one. 


But no matter how they view it 
None totally eschew it, 
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A DARK DAY DELIGHTS 


A dark day delights: 
The shading of the sun’s bright light 
Opens my squinted sight. 


The hyperborean forest bore 
My fathers for generations before 
They sailed for this sunny shore. 


A dark day delights. 
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SPIDERMAN 


Spread-eagled across a stool with each bent leg 
Castored, one foot pushing, pulling with the other 
Using a sawed-off crutch as a guiding peg 

He moves from corner to corner like a spindly spider. 
He greets all comers calling “Prais’ be to Chris’,” 
And says, farewells with “Till we meet in Glory,” 
He hands out pious tracts, his gifts suffice. 

He told me, “Once I stood strong and sturdy 

But then was struck down, deformed by rheumatis’.” 
Now at his end, soon to come, to casket him 
They’ ll have to fold him quickly at the waist 

Or break his legs, to lay him coffin trim. 

Neither seems a just way to rest eternally 

For a man zigzagged, who never uttered Job’s query. 
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THE WELL 


Out walking near day’s end down a country road, 
Macadamized against winter mire 

And summer dust, I pass a terra cotta 

Pipe, small culvert size, on end; around 

Lay none of its kin. Curious, I scramble 

Up a bank of red clay, bricked by summer’s 
Heat, walk over to look down it and see 

A shaft, rock-lined and body-wide, that bores 

To lightlessness. I drop a pebble into 

The black, cock my ear, no splash comes back. 
Away from the road a treeless space; further 

A jumble of stones like those that line the shaft, 
Remains of hearth and chimney large enough 

For many. So this was once a farmhouse yard 
And that dry well a family’s work. They lowered 
Themselves with pick and shovel, ladled clay 
And sand into pails on ropes until sweet water - 
Seeped in. The pipe, the stones, the vacant treeless 
Space all sit on a knoll and breezes freshened 
And scented by golden corn tassels and needles 
Of pines cool me as I count full fields 

And large wooded groves for wild things and wonder 
About the timbers of the house, salvaged or lost 
To fire? 


Asked where along the road I’d live, 
I'd point to the knoll and stones and pipe. 
Why then the family’s choice to leave? 
Were they such that they did not feel the bonds 
By which hard labor binds? 
Or were no sons nor daughters left, the family 
Now only in the limbo of their race’s genes? 
Or did they simply join the mode and swap 
Homestead, full fields, sweet water, scented breezes 
For condos, exhaust, and chemicalized water 
In plastic pipes so that what I now see 
Is good only for archeological digs, ruins 
Like the Acropolis or the Pyramids, only 
Less remote by thousands of miles less proud and historic. 
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CINQUAIN 


A bird 

Flies straight like an 
Arrow, why then butter- 
fly do you so flutter; ah no 
Rudder 
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HAIKUS 


ORGANIZATION MAN 
Commuting daily, 


Tethered like a paddleball 
To a company. 


LOVE 


Even soft blankets - 
Knit from warm lamb’s wool smother 
If wrapped too tightly. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The doorbell clanged in the evening quiet, and Sam Tolson raised his lanky 
frame from his overstuffed chair. 

He started for the door, pausing at the closet to don his jacket and, using the 
mirror on the door, to run a comb quickly through his hair and straighten his tie. He 
knew his daughter’s new boyfriend was at the door, not who he was, and he wanted 
to make a good first impression, for her if for no other reason. 

She was dressing upstairs and had asked him to be the greeter, suggesting 
also that she wanted very much for him to meet the guy. By that, Sam assumed that 
this was a boyfriend with potential, not just one of the neighborhood kids going 
along with her to the movies that Sam had gotten used to. Karen was a college girl 
now, free of daily oversight, home from her first semester and boyfriends might be 
different from now on, he knew. But how different? he wondered. 

Sam opened the door and found outside a man, definitely not a neighborhood 
kid. A man with a mustache. Casually dressed in the style of the young, but still a 
guy with a mustache, not just a dark streak on an upper lip, but a full, carefully 
trimmed mustache that had been there for a while, like maybe one on a real estate 
salesman or a lawyer, grown up and mature. 

He introduced himself. 

Taken aback, Sam said, “Hello,” but nothing else, just stood and stared. 

The boyfriend waited, then shuffled his feet, and finally started a stammer. 

“Come in,” Sam said. It seemed unavoidable. Then, a bit louder, “Come in. 
Karen told me you were coming.” 

Sam led the way into what suddenly seemed a slightly run-down sitting room. 
The comfortable sofa looked worse for the wear and was upholstered in one of those 
colors that had been popular in the 40’s, maroon. His overstuffed chair, though it 
suited him to a T, had a torn spot on the armrest where the dog had teethed. 

“Have a seat,” Sam said. 

Mr. Mustache did just that; he sat down in Sam’s overstuffed chair, under 
Sam’s reading light, next to Sam’s opened novel. Sam huffed over to sit on the 
couch. 

Sam asked, too abruptly he realized after he spoke, “How did you and Karen 
meet?” 

“In college. We sat next to each other at a basketball game.” 

“You don’t look like a college boy. Or a least, like most college boys I 
know.” 

“I’m in graduate school.” 

Sam spoke more sharply than he meant to, “You’re considerably older than 
her then, aren’t you?” Sam knew he should have said “‘older than Karen,” because he 
liked to be precise and specific, but Mustache knew who he meant. 


“J haven’t really thought about it. My father, though, now that you’ve 
mentioned ages, I remember, was twelve years older than my mother.” 

So he comes by cradle robbing naturally, Sam thought, but that doesn’t make 
it any nicer. 

“What are you studying in graduate school?” Sam asked, in a voice that 
returned to even politeness. 

“Reproductive physiology.” 

Damn, Sam thought, if he and Karen talk much about his studies that could 
get complicated. And, too, some guys get into that kind of study for perverse 
reasons, he was sure of it. But he said, “‘That’s interesting. How did you come to 
choose that subject?” Sam looked closely at the man’s ear. Some guys like him 
wore earrings now, he knew. But he saw no marks. 

“Well, actually, I was sort of guided that way by my professors in 
undergraduate school. I don’t think I knew what reproductive physiology was when 
I finished high school.” 

“But now you know all about it?” Sam’s voice was acerbic, however he tried 
not to be. 

“No. I’m just a first-year grad student, you know.” 

Karen came in, dressed in light blue, perfect for her blondness. 

He and Sam stood. The man’s face brightened considerably, Sam saw, 
maybe because he was glad to end their conversation, maybe because he was glad to 
see Karen, 


As they started to leave, Karen reached up to kiss Sam lightly on the cheek 
and whisper, “Nice, isn’t he?” 

“Nice,” said Sam. What else could he say? Karen out with a man with a full 
mustache!! 
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TWO SEASONS HAIKU 


Mallard ducks incise 
winter lake’s hammered silver 
shine with spreading vees. 


Golden galaxies 


cast in March upon pale grass: 
dandelions! 


OLD BOOK 
We tum worn pages— 


the last leaves have fallen off— 
stories have no end. 


SOUTH-FACING STRAND 
A ravelled thread drawn 


across the red horizon: 
pelicans head home. 
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NO RESTING PLACE 


Remember the shadows, what you expected 
to find there: indistinct sky, faceless 
throngs, nondescript buildings? 


What you found—begging children’s 
glittering eyes, brilliant saris 
wound, worn for women’s 


endless bent-back work in the glaring 
fields—nothing like your dim 
imaginings. Later, in books 


those resting places, you look to find 
some ease that other travelers found, 
even those images shadows, 


pinpricks piercing a box to shield 


curious children’s eyes against 
the pitiless, begetting sun. 
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KITES 


Tibetans prefer sky burial, 
point to the rocky mountain 
cleft where vultures circle 
high above the pearly glacial 


river hurtling past prayer 

flags and the gray incense 
burner on the Lhasan shore, 
past sharp peaks to Bangladesh 


threading the knot of eternity, 

one of the Eight Auspicious Signs 
appliqued to hang from windows, 
doorways framed in black 


e 


as we lurch toward a new 

age with a begging child at our 
feet, blue and elephant skin 
Himalayas soaring above 


gold-domed monasteries where 
young monks in ox-blood robes 
pore over block print scriptures, 
intone the Four Noble Truths 


about suffering, climb slippery 
foot-carved steps while we, hovering 
kites, see a culture smothered, 
plunge, fly on beyond the clouds. 
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NOT FOR SALE 


The three white rocking chairs on the front porch needed paint; one of them 
had a broken spindle leaning awry and a broken rocker, broken last fall when Joe 
had hauled it out in the yard to stand on and shake down pecans. The porch hadn’t 
been swept of pine needles and tawny sweet-gum leaves in a month, not since her 
sister Donna came, bringing her whole family for Sunday dinner. 

Leslie had left the old Nissan pick-up at the garage to have the tires rotated 
and walked the two blocks home. She pulled three branches from the hydrangea 
bush by the gate, the crinkled mounds of blossoms, faded from acid blue last 
summer, to soft, changing shades of rose and green. She knew her mother’d love to 
see them, rich and strange, arranged in the frog-skin pottery bowl catching the light 
from the dining room chandelier. 

Time to start supper. Joe would be waking up soon, hungry, but rested up 
from his four-day haul to Miami. She’d waked to his big semi sighing to a stop in 
the back yard at dawn. Red-eyed with stubble of cigarette-smelling beard, he pulled 
her to him when she opened the porch screen, his sweet kiss drawing her with him 
back upstairs. 

The seasoned and floured pork chops just fitted in the black iron skillet; 
cinnamon-and-nutmeg-flavored homemade applesauce bubbled in her favorite 
copper saucepan. Biscuits wouldn’t take five minutes. 

Her mother hobbled into the kitchen, her face a map of how her arthritic hip 
pained her, despite the Advil Dr. Warren recommended. She sat down wearily, 
twisted her rings on her thin fingers. Her engagement diamond, the one Donna 
wanted so bad, glittered. 

“Leslie, Donna called just now. Wants you to call back,” she said, frowning, 
her eyes moist. “Of course, you know what she’s talking about, selling this house. 
She’s been calling Jim at the realty office here, checking prices.” 

Her mother, an unusual ally against Donna, waited for her reply. Wearing her 
purple cashmere cardigan with a soft tweed skirt, she looked as always out of place 
in the kitchen. As a prosperous small-town doctor’s wife she had never spent much 
time there, leaving the cooking and cleaning up to the servants. 

Leslie didn’t reply. Before she was ten she had mastered the art of resisting 
pressure from her parents, from Donna, her brilliant older sister. Her mother, who 
read the psychology columns in the newspaper, called it passive aggression. 

Leslie walked into the butler’s pantry, found the wooden salad bowl. “How 
about fixing us a chopped salad, Mama? I’ve made a new herb dressing I bet you’ ll 
like.” 

Avoiding questions, walking away, refusing to fall in line nearly always 
succeeded for her. Growing up, she saw in their frustrated faces the realization that 
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they could not control her. Sell this house! Dream on, Donna! she thought. Not as 
long as I take care of Mama, not as long as Joe and I want to live here. 

Donna’ll keep after me, keep calling back to interrupt my peace and quiet, 
but, after all, she’s got to face the fact that the house is Mama’s, and no matter how 
much she wishes I’d married better, no matter how much she hates it that I didn’t go 
to college to please her, she won’t throw me out. She hates the thought of the 
Sunnyside Retirement Center where Donna wants to take her! And I refuse to think 
about leaving this house. 

They’d just finished the blessing at the dining room table, set with the good 
silver her mother insisted upon, and served their plates, when the phone rang. 
“Look, Donna, we’ re eating,” Leslie said, then held the phone at arm’s length. “Sure 
I heard you. Yeah, Donna, big money, who cares?” 

She hung up, went back to the kitchen and snatched the peach cobbler, 
sugared and crusty, out of the oven. In her apron, her hair frizzed from the kitchen 
heat, she smiled at Joe, who belched and cracked open the French doors into the den 
so he could keep up with Wheel of Fortune. He hadn’t bothered to shave or change 
his shirt. 

“Looky here, you all! The last of the fresh peaches!” Her mother sighed 
when Leslie bent over to hug her thin shoulders. 
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